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The  Economic  Consequences  of  Physical  Disabilityj 

A  Case  Study  of  Civihan  Cripples  in 

New  York  City 


War  causes  the  plowing  of  many  neglected 
fields.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  neg- 
lected field  for  social  effort  than  that  of  in- 
dustrial workers  who  have  suffered  some  physical 
handicap.  The  problem  of  the  re-education  of 
the  disabled  man  was  seen  to  be  a  very  vital  one 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  great  war  might  in- 
volve the  crippling  of  her  soldiers  and  sailors. 

To  anticipate  the  need  of  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  deal  with  the  disabled  soldier 
it  was  thought  that  if  an  experiment  could  be 
tried  in  the  re-education  of  such  civilian  cripples 
as  might  respond  to  training,  an  institution  with 
actual  experience  might  be  in  existence  before 
disabled  soldiers  should  return  from  the  battle 
front.  Fortunately,  this  was  recognized  as  a 
timely  and  practical  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try's need.  To  start  such  a  work  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Milbank  offered  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  the  use 
of  a  building  at  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

It  was  thought  that,  preliminary  to  starting 
the  work  of  an  institute  for  the  re-education  of 
crippled  and  disabled  men,  an  investigation  should 
be  made  into  the  experiences  of  as  many  crip- 
ples in  civil  life  as  might  be  possible  in  a  brief 
time.  Mr.  Milbank  provided  the  funds  for  this 
investigation,  which  was  carried  on  during  the 
summer  of  191 7  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  then  acting-director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute. 

Its  primary  object  was  to  learn  what  light  the 
attempts  of  cripples  to  readjust  themselves  to 
industry  after  their  injuries  would  throw  upon 
the  problem  before  the  Institute.  The  cases 
selected  for  study  were  those  of  men  between 


the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-five  whose  injuries 
had  occurred  since  January  i,  1915.  The  object 
in  limiting  the  investigation  to  recently  injured 
men  was  to  obtain  cases  that  would  be  analogous 
in  character  to  those  of  cripples  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  A 
few  cases  outside  this  range  were  not  rejected 
but  they  proved  to  be  of  less  value  than  the 
others. 

I.    SOURCES 

The  staff  of  investigators  was  recruited  largely 
from  university  graduate  students.  Their  first 
task  was  to  consult  the  records  of  the  principal 
hospitals  of  New  York  City  and  select  for  visita- 
tion such  cases  as  appeared  to  involve  some  per- 
manent disability.  These  were  not  always  read- 
ily discoverable  from  the  records  by  the  layman, 
except  in  such  hospitals  as  keep  a  record  of  am- 
putations. Most  hospitals  index  their  cases  by 
diagnoses,  consequently  some  knowledge  of  what 
diseases  are  likely  to  result  in  an  amputation  or 
some  other  disability,  such  as  paralysis  or  a  stiff 
joint,  was  found  necessary.  With  the  cordial 
help  of  the  record  clerks  the  investigators  readily 
learned  to  handle  the  records  so  that  they  could 
find  most  of  the  significant  cases. 

In  the  case  of  diagnoses,  other  than  'operation', 
likely  to  result  in  an  industrial  handicap  it  was 
necessary  to  read  the  record  of  the  case,  espe- 
cially the  'discharge  notes',  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  had  so  resulted.  Even  the  discharge 
notes  did  not  generally  offer  conclusive  evidence, 
for  the  usual  comments  were  'cured',  'improved', 
or  'unimproved'.  This  does  not  convey  a  very 
clear  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  layman  inasmuch 
as  the  comment  upon  the  discharge  of  a  man 
whose  leg  had  been  amputated  would  be  'cured', 
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if  the  stump  had  healed  properly.  The  New 
York  and  Presbyterian  Hospitals  have  a  follow- 
up  system  whereby  they  endeavor  to  keep  track 
of  their  discharged  patients  until  their  complete 
recovery. 

The  investigators  were  instructed  to  record  the 
cases  of  amputation  which  were  likely  to  result 
in  an  industrial  handicap.  Where  an  arm  or  leg 
was  amputated  there  could  be  no  question.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  hand  injury  the  matter  was  not 
always  so  simple.  An  infected  hand,  for  ex- 
ample, may  require  the  amputation  of  but  one 
finger,  but  remaining  fingers  may  be  left  stiff  and 
prove  to  be  a  greater  bar  to  manual  work  than 
their  loss. 

Simple  fractures  were  usually  passed  by,  for 
they  generally  resulted  in  a  complete  cure,  but 
some  comminuted  fractures  were  found  to  be 
followed  by  serious  results.  Operations  for  mal- 
union  often  revealed  some  deep-seated  trouble 
that  militated  against  industrial  efficiency. 

In  many  cases  very  minor  injuries  resulted  in 
serious  handicaps  because  the  powers  of  resis- 
tance had  been  lowered  through  careless  or  vi- 
cious habits,  or  because  of  the  presence  of  ve- 
nereal disease.  A  physical  handicap  may  not  be 
the  simple  result  of  a  maiming  machine,  but  it 
is  often  this  plus  the  destructive  action  of 
hidden  forces  that  arise  from  vicious  social 
conditions. 

One  disease  has  both  an  ethnological  and  an 
industrial  interest.  Its  ethnological  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  found  almost  exclusively 
among  Jews  who  are  immigrants,  or  the  children 
of  immigrants,  from  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Russia. 
The  large  number  of  these  people  in  New  York 
City  has  brought  to  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  in 
particular,  a  considerable  number  of  patients 
suffering  from  this  disease.  It  often  necessi- 
tates an  amputation  and,  in  many  cases,  a  re- 
amputation.  Nine  cases  of  leg  amputations 
investigated  by  the  Institute  were  afflicted  with 
this  malady  and  probably  other  cases  of  leg 
amputations,  which  were  simply  recorded  as  due 
to  gangrene,  were  due  to  the  same  cause.  Two 
of  the  men  had,  at  different  times,  lost  both 
legs. 

This  malady  has  received  the  special  attention 
of  Dr.  Leo  Buerger,  of  Columbia  University  and 


Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  who  calls  it  Thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans.  Some  300  cases  have  come 
under  his  observation  during  the  past  twelve 
years.  The  causative  agent  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

One  cannot  handle  the  hospital  records  and 
hear  the  experiences  of  the  cripples  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
surgical  attention  a  man  receives  conditions  his 
return  to  industry.  A  skilful  operation  may 
hasten  a  man's  return  to  active  life,  or  a  bung- 
ling job  may  greatly  hinder  it.  The  operation 
may  determine  whether  a  man's  loss  of  indus- 
trial efficiency  shall  be  ten  per  cent.,  or  fifty  per 
cent.,  or  ninety  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  cases 
studied  an  insufficient  flap  on  a  stump  left  the 
nerves  unduly  exposed,  greatly  delaying  the  use 
of  the  member.  In  others  the  men  were  left  with 
bulging,  unsightly,  and  inconvenient  stumps. 
In  several  cases  fingers  not  amputated  have 
become  ankylosed,  practically  destroying  the 
usefulness  of  the  hand. 

The  return  of  a  member  to  a  healthy  condition 
is  often  retarded  by  the  presence  of  bone  splin- 
ters which  cause  an  extended  period  of  suppura- 
tion during  which  the  use  of  an  artificial  limb 
is  impossible.  All  of  this  has  a  bearing  on  the 
subsequent  industrial  history  of  the  man,  for 
the  longer  his  return  to  active  life  is  delayed, 
the  greater  is  the  danger  of  demoralization 
caused  by  idleness. 

In  the  choice  of  suitable  means  to  assist  a  man 
in  returning  to  his  old  occupation,  or  finding  a 
new  one,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the 
Institute  cannot  omit  close  cooperation  with 
skilful  orthopedists.  In  several  cases  studied  it 
seemed  quite  clear  that  the  first  thing  the  man 
needed  to  set  him  on  the  road  to  self-supporting 
labor  was  surgical  attention.  Sometimes  a  re- 
operation is  necessary  to  undo,  if  possible,  the 
efTects  of  surgical  carelessness  or  blundering. 
One  striking  case  is  that  of  a  man  whose  leg 
was  amputated  at  a  well-known  hospital.  When 
the  stump  refused  to  heal  he  went  to  another 
hospital  where  it  was  discovered  that  a  surgical 
needle  had  been  left  in  the  stump.  Trouble 
had  already  developed  in  the  other  foot  due, 
it  is  believed,  to  the  presence  of  the  hidden 
needle. 
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Twenty  of  the  principal  hospitals  of  the  city 
were  visited  and  327  cases  chosen  for  visitation. 
A  slip  was  made  out  for  each  person  recording 
his  name,  address,  date  of  admission  and  date 
of  discharge,  age,  nationality,  occupation,  nature 
of  injury,  and  result  of  injury.  These  327  cases 
were  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  from 
all  sources.  Bellevue  Hospital  yielded  the  largest 
number,  sixty-two;  New  York  Hospital  fol- 
lowed with  twenty-seven.  Mount  Sinai,  Kings 
County,  and  Flower  with  twenty-five  each.  The 
other  hospitals  gave  smaller  numbers. 

Of  the  327  cases  selected  for  investigation 
165,  or  about  fifty  per  cent.,  could  not  be  located 
or  found.  The  work  involved  in  trying  to  trace 
many  of  these  was  considerable.  Six  were  not 
visited  because  they  lived  too  remote;  for  one 
reason  or  another,  twenty-seven  were  found  not 
to  be  of  interest  to  this  investigation;  129  were 
visited  and  their  stories  written. 

The  second  source  of  cases  for  investigation, 
and  the  one  affording  the  largest  number  of 
names,  was  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 
Their  records,  both  in  Albany  and  New  York 
City,  were  examined  and  332  cases  selected. 
These  cases  were  those  of  men  who  had  met  with 
accidents  in  the  course  of  their  employment 
which  resulted  in  some  disability  for  which  they 
received,  or  were  to  receive,  money  compensation 
through  the  State  Industrial  Commission. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  involved 
accidents  to  the  hands  resulting  in  the  amputa- 
tion of  one  or  more  fingers.  In  a  large  number 
of  instances  investigation  showed  that  the  finger 
amputations  had  not  resulted  in  serious  indus- 
trial handicaps,  as  the  men  had  returned  to  the 
same  work  at  the  same  wages  as  before  the 
injury.  The  question  arose  as  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  finger  cases  for  the  purposes  of  this 
investigation.  But  in  some  instances  it  was 
found  that  even  finger  cases  resulted  in  serious 
handicaps  either  because  of  the  number  of  fingers 
lost,  the  lack  of  apposition  or  strength  in,  or  the 
ankylosis  of,  the  remaining  fingers.  So,  while  the 
finger  cases  did  not  yield  a  large  proportion  of 
serious  handicaps,  nevertheless,  they  could  not 
be  omitted  or  ignored. 

The  332  cases  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  yielded   172  case 


stories;  104  could  not  be  located  or  found; 
sixteen  were  without  interest;  forty  were  not 
visited,  either  because  they  lived  too  far  away 
or  because  there  was  not  time  to  cover  them  be- 
fore the  investigation  closed. 

Assimilated  to  the  cases  furnished  by  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  are  the  names 
obtained  from  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  of  men  injured  in  their  employ  and 
receiving  workmen's  compensation.  There  were 
twenty  such  cases  and  only  half  of  these 
were  found.  The  data  furnished  by  the  Inter- 
borough Company  were  not  so  full  as  those 
taken  from  the  records  of  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission. 

In  comparing  the  cases  obtained  from  the  two 
principal  sources  one  is  surprised  not  to  find 
more  duplicates.  Only  six  duplicates  were  taken 
from  the  records  of  the  hospitals  and  the  State 
Industrial  Commission.  The  case  stories  show 
that  many  hospital  cases  were  receiving  com- 
pensation, but  in  only  six  cases  did  the  same 
name  come  from  both  sources. 

The  data  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
State  Industrial  Commission  revealed  a  man's 
economic  condition  as  the  hospital  records  did 
not.  They  gave  the  nature  of  the  man's  injury, 
his  wages  at  the  time  of  his  accident,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  awarded.  But  while 
they  afforded  instances  of  traumatic  amputa- 
tions they  would  not  have  offered  an  intro- 
duction to  other  cases  of  amputation  which  were 
the  result  of  disease  or  of  injuries  not  'arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  employment'.  Dis- 
abilities caused  by  disease  proved  to  have  serious 
economic  consequences  because  the  acute  con- 
ditions which  sent  the  patient  to  the  hospital 
were  often  but  the  culmination  of  previous  ail- 
ments. On  the  whole  the  hospital  slips  repre- 
sent cases  of  more  serious  economic  import  than 
the  compensation  ones,  not  only  because  many 
of  these  were  not  aided  by  compensation,  but 
because  of  the  psychological  results  of  long- 
continued  illness.  This  seems  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  unemployed  men 
from  129  hospital  slips  is  sixty- four,  while  that 
from  172  compensation  slips  is  only  forty-one, 
or  proportionally  not  quite  half  as  many.     In 
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other  words,  the  cases  from  the  hospitals  yielded 
a  larger  proportion  of  men  who  had  not  adjusted 
themselves  to  industry  since  their  injury  than 
compensation  cases,  and  of  course  it  is  primarily 
the  unemployed  that  constitute  the  problem 
under  consideration.  Because  of  the  absence 
from  the  compensation  slips  of  cases  arising 
from  disease  it  would  seem  that  they  would 
form  a  closer  analogy  to  the  cases  we  might 
expect  from  the  battlefront  than  the  hospital 
cases. 

Two  effects  of  the  working  of  the  compensa- 
tion law  are  observable  in  the  cases  studied, 
the  one  beneficial,  the  other  detrimental.  The 
money  received  from  compensation  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  during  the  period  of 
convalescence,  but  in  some  cases  it  seemed  to 
prolong  the  period  of  idleness  beyond  the  point 
at  which  it  would  have  been  physically  possible, 
and  perhaps  beneficial,  for  the  man  to  have 
begun^iWork  again.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
some  men  did  not  seek  employment  very  earnestly 
until  the  compensation  money  was  expended 
and  they  felt  the  pressure  of  economic  necessity. 
The  payment  of  compensation  in  a  lump  sum 
resulted  favorably  in  some  cases,  as  where  one 
young  man  took  advantage  of  it  to  pursue  a 
course  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  auto  school  and  fit 
himself  to  be  a  chauffeur,  and  unfavorably  in 
others  where  the  money  was  lost  through  ill- 
advised  investments. 

Besides  the  three  sources  already  mentioned, 
viz.:  twenty  hospitals,  the  State  Industrial  Com- 
mission and  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  some  thirty-three  cases  were  met  with 
incidentally  by  the  investigators  on  their  rounds 
and  their  stories  learned.  Some  of  them  were 
quite  interesting  but,  on  the  whole,  they  furnish 
the  least  valuable  material  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation.  Those  met  with  on  the  street 
were  generally  obvious  cripples  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  street  trade  whose  injuries  were  of  long 
standing  and  whose  stories  are  chiefly  valuable 
as  showing  the  evil  effects  of  social  neglect  in 
dealing  with  the  handicapped.  The  data  in 
these  cases  were  generally  too  meager  for  the 
purposes  of   tabulation. 


The  last  source  of  cases  made  use  of  was  the 
records  of  the  Employment  Bureau  for  the 
Handicapped  conducted  by  the  Federation  of 
Associations  for  Cripples  in  cooperation  with  the 
Hudson  Guild.  Twenty-nine  cases  were  selected 
for  investigation,  but  only  eighteen  could  be 
found.  In  general  they  were  difficult  cases  of 
long  standing.  Although  efforts  had  been  made 
to  place  these  eighteen  men  in  industry,  eight 
were  still  without  employment. 

Other  sources  have  been  suggested  from  which 
the  names  of  injured  or  handicapped  men  might 
be  secured,  viz.:  the  manufacturers  of  artificial 
limbs;  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  police 
department  which  records  street  accidents  in- 
volving the  use  of  the  ambulance;  accident 
insurance  companies;  employees'  unions  which 
have  accident  funds  and  legal  bureaus;  the 
Legal  Aid  Association. 

If  the  Institute  is  to  address  itself  to  the 
proj^lem  of  the  cripple  in  civil  life  it  should 
establish  relations  with  the  hospitals  whereby 
the  name  of  any  man  suffering  from  an  am- 
putation or  other  crippling  disability  likely  to 
affect  his  earning  power  should  be  reported  to 
the  Institute  and  entered  upon  a  card  index. 
His  case  should  be  followed  by  the  Institute 
and  should  it  appear  that  he  needs  advice  or 
assistance  in  readjusting  himself  to  industry, 
such  help  should  be  given  him  before  he  becomes 
discouraged  or  indifferent.  This  would  involve 
other  activities  besides  vocational  education  and 
would  extend  the  benefit  of  the  Institute  to 
many  who  might  never  have  occasion  to  enter 
its  school. 

Similarly,  the  cases  that  come  before  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  should  be  followed  up. 
Many  crippled  men  postpone  any  serious  efforts 
to  re-enter  industry  until  their  compensation 
ceases  and  they  feel  the  pinch  of  necessity. 
By  that  time  discouragement  may  have  settled 
down  upon  them  or  they  may  have  become 
accustomed  to  a  dependent  attitude.  In  either 
case  the  nerve  of  resolution  and  effort  is  para- 
lyzed. The  aim  of  the  Institute  should  be  to 
prevent  the  handicapped  worker  from  getting 
into  the  slough  of  despond  of  economic  depen- 
dence, as  well  as  to  endeavor  to  lift  him  out  once 
he  has  sunk  in  its  miry  depths. 
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Case 
Stories 

Not 
Found 

No 
Inter- 
est 

Not 
Vis- 
ited 

Totals 

Bellevue 

32 

27 

3 

62 

City 

6 

10 

2 

18 

Flower 

9 

16 

25 

Fordham 

4 

2 

I 

7 

German 

5 

6 

2 

1 

14 

Gouverneur 

5 

5 

I 

I 

12 

Harlem 

4 

8 

2 

14 

Hudson  Street 

I 

I 

2 

Kings  County 

6 

15 

4 

25 

Knickerbocker 

3 

3 

Metropolitan 

4 

14 

4 

22 

Mt.  Sinai 

II 

9 

5 

25 

New  York 

10 

15 

2 

27 

N.  Y.  Orthopedic 

I 

5 

6 

Polyclinic 

8 

6 

I 

2 

17 

Postgraduate 

5 

S 

ID 

Presbyterian 

6 

5 

I 

12 

Roosevelt 

3 

7 

I 

II 

Ruptured  and  Crippled 

3 

I 

4 

St.  Luke's 

3 

8 

II 

Twenty  Hospitals 

120 

i6s 

27 

6 

327 

Industrial  Commission 
Interboro  Rapid 

172 

104 

16 

40 

332 

Transit  Co. 

9 

10 

I 

20 

Personal 
Hudson  Guild 

33 
18 

2 
II 

35 
29 

Totals 

361 

2()2 

43 

47 

7« 

II.    METHODS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION 

The  names  of  cases  likely  to  be  of  interest 
for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  having 
been  secured  from  the  sources  mentioned  above, 
investigators  were  sent  to  the  addresses  given 
to  learn  from  the  men  themselves,  or  from  their 
family  or  friends  in  case  they  could  not  be  seen, 
the  story  of  their  economic  experiences  as  af- 
fected by  their  injury.  To  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  investigators  the  cases  to  be  visited  were 
located  upon  a  map  of  the  city  by  means  of 
colored  tacks.  The  geographical  distribution 
could  be  seen  at  a  glance  and  the  cases  to  be 
visited  selected  in  groups,  thus  saving  time  and 
car  fare.  The  aim  was  not  to  make  a  complete 
survey  of  the  cripples  of  New  York  City,  but 
to  get,  in  the  time  allotted,  the  stories  of  as 
large  a  number  as  possible  whose  experiences 
would  be  illuminating  to  the  Institute.     Quite 


naturally  the  cases  were  located  mostly  in  those 
sections  of  the  city  where  the  industrial  workers  1 
live.     The  lower  East  Side  had  more  than  its  } 
share  and  they  fringed  the  city  east  of  Third; 
Avenue  all  the  way  to  the  Bronx  where  they 
were  quite  numerous.     Another  general  group 
was  found  west  of  Seventh  Avenue  from  Canal 
to  Sixty-ninth   Street.      Brooklyn   and  Queens 
had  a  goodly  share  of  the  cases,  but  they  were 
more  widely  distributed. 

The  investigators  were  instructed  to  endeavor 
to  learn  the  man's  industrial  history  before  and 
after  the  accident  and  any  other  facts  having  a 
bearing  upon  the  problem  of  his  readjustment. 
The  plea  for  this  very  personal  information  was 
made  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  of 
service  in  planning  the  work  for  crippled  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  response  was,  on  the  whole, 
ready  and  sympathetic.  There  were  a  few  who 
suspected  the  motives  of  the  workers  and  were 
quite  reticent,  and  a  few  Germans  were  found 
who  bridled  at  the  mention  of  American  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  poorer  people  were  found  to 
be  more  ready  to  answer  the  questions  asked 
than  the  well-to-do.  One  of  the  workers  re- 
marked, "they  are  so  used  to  being  investigated 
that  they  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course." 

After  obtaining  such  information  as  was  pos- 
sible, either  from  the  man  himself  or,  if  he 
could  not  be  found,  from  his  family  or  friends, 
the  field  worker  wrote  up  the  story  of  the  case 
briefly  and  filed  it.  The  361  case  stories  on 
file  form  the  basis  for  this  study. 

III.    INDUSTRIAL  READJUSTMENT 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  investigation  was  to 
find  what  light  the  story  of  a  cripple  would  throw 
upon  the  problem  of  industrial  readjustment. 
Had  he  been  re-employed  in  his  former  occupa- 
tion, or  had  he  found  a  new  one?  If  still  out  of 
work,  what  were  the  obstacles  to  his  employment? 
It  was  quite  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  infinite 
variety  of  experiences  encountered  would  make 
it  impossible  to  classify,  tabulate,  and  array  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  arrive  at  formulae  for 
dealing  with  cripples  in  which  the  only  variant 
would  be  the  nature  of  the  handicap.  The 
stories  of  men  who  have  succeeded  in  spite  of 
handicaps,    and   of   those   who   have   not,    are 
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merely  suggestive  of  what  may  be  attempted 
for  others.  Each  case  for  readjustment  will 
be  a  problem  in  itself  in  which  a  man's  education, 
his  previous  industrial  experience,  his  tastes  and 
aptitudes,  the  nature  of  his  injury  and  other 
handicaps,  the  conditions  in  industry  in  general, 
or  in  a  particular  trade,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  factors  will  affect  the  solution. 

The  cases  chosen  for  study  were  mostly  those 
who  had  suffered  an  amputation,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  as  the  result  of  disease,  or  who  had 
lost  the  use  of  a  member.  As  the  loss  of  a  hand  or 
arm  has  a  different  import  in  industry  from  the 
loss  of  a  foot  or  leg  it  will  be  useful  to  divide 
injuries  into  those  to  the  upper  limbs,  and 
those  to  the  lower. 

Upper  limb  injuries  may  be  subdivided  into 
those  to  fingers,  hands,  and  arms.  This  classifica- 
tion is  not  close  or  accurate,  for  the  function  of 
the  hand  is  abridged  by  the  loss  of  any  finger. 
Similarly  with  the  foot.  But,  in  general,  when 
a  case  is  put  in  the  class  of  finger  injuries  it 
indicates  that  the  disability  was  not  such  as  to 
entirely  destroy  the  use  of  the  hand.  Cases 
classified  as  hand  injuries  usually  involve  ex- 
tensive injury  to  the  hand,  or  its  amputation. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  foot  and  toes. 

TABLE  I. 


Cases 

Em- 
ployed 

Unem- 
ployed 

Ampu- 
tations 

Arti- 
ficial 
Limb 

Upper  limb  injuries 
Fingers 
Hands 
Arms 

158 
36 
32 

133 
23 
17 

25 
13 
15 

all 

9 
18 

2 

7 

Totals 

226 

173 

53 

27 

9 

Lower  limb  injuries 
Toes 
Feet 
Legs 

II 
92 

9 

9 

35 

2 

15 
57 

all 
14 
65 

5 
38 

Totals 

127 

53 

74 

7Q 

43 

Miscellaneous 

8 

3 

5 

Grand  Totals 

361 

22Q 

132 

106 

52 

Table  I  classifies,  according  to  the  member  af- 
fected, the  361  cases  whose  stories  were  secured. 
The  largest  proportion  of  finger  cases  came  from 
the  records  of  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
and  were  the  results  of  machine  accidents. 


Of  the  158  finger  cases,  practically  all  of  which 
involved  amputations,  sixty  men  (thirty-eight 
per  cent.)  were  re-employed  after  the  injury  by 
their  former  employers  at  the  same  or  higher 
wages.  They  did  not  always  return  to  the  same 
operation  as  before — in  many  instances  being 
given  more  suitable  work.  Higher  pay  was  usu- 
ally the  result  of  a  general  increase  in  the  scale 
of  wages.  Two  returned  to  piece  work  but  found 
that,  with  their  handicaps,  they  could  not  turn 
out  as  much  work  as  formerly  and  so  could 
not  make  so  high  wages. 

There  are  evidences  that  there  is  a  feeling 
of  obligation  on  the  part  of  many  employers 
to  take  back  upon  the  pay-roll  men  who  have 
been  injured  in  their  employ.  This  is  the  avowed 
policy  of  several  firms,  particularly  when  they 
feel  that  the  men  have  been  fair  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  compensation.  How  far  the  re- 
turn of  an  injured  man  to  his  former  occupation 
and  wage  is  due  to  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  employer,  and  how  far  to  unimpaired 
efficiency,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  In  an 
investigation  made  in  Cincinnati  the  claim  was 
made  by  employers  that  when  they  re-employed 
their  injured  men  the  "man  ceased  to  be  a  valu- 
able employee  after  he  became  aware  of  their 
moral  obligation  toward  him.  When  the  debt 
was  reversed  and  employment  was  given  to  a 
man  for  whose  handicap  they  were  not  respon- 
sible, gratitude  and  the  dreaded  difficulty  of 
obtaining  another  position  often  made  such  em- 
ployees more  faithful." 

Some  men  who  had  been  taken  back  by  their 
former  employers  expressed  some  fear  as  to  the 
security  of ^  their  positions  and  thought  they 
would  be  discriminated  against.  It  would  seem 
that  such  an  uncertainty  ought  to  spur  a  man 
to  demonstrate  his  ability  to  make  good  in  spite 
of  his  handicap.  Such  a  spur  might  easily  prove 
to  be  the  salvation  of  a  crippled  man. 

Seventy-one  other  finger  cases  had  found  some 
employment,  leaving  only  twenty-five,  or  about 
sixteen  per  cent.,  unemployed  at  the  time  they 
were  visited.  The  finger  and  toe  cases  show  the 
smallest  proportion  unemployed,  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  being  eighteen  per  cent. 

Of  the  cases  of  injury  to  hands,  thirteen  out 
of  thirty-six  were   unemployed.     Nine  of   the 
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injuries  resulted  in  amputations  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  A  former  switchman  was  re- 
employed by  the  same  company  at  lower  wages 
as  a  machinist's  helper;  a  former  baker  took, 
with  poor  success,  to  peddling  pretzels  on  the 
street;  another  baker  found  employment  in  a 
stable;  one  young  man  who  lost  his  hand  in 
a  machine  is  studying  in  an  engineering  school; 
the  other  five  were  unemployed. 

There  were  thirty- two  cases  of  injuries  to 
arms — seventeen  had  found  employment  and 
fifteen  had  not.  Eighteen  were  cases  involving 
the  amputation  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  arm. 
The  industrial  results  in  these  eighteen  cases 
were  as  follows:  Three  were  re-employed — one 
at  the  same  and  two  at  reduced  wages ;  five  had 
found  work  as  watchmen  or  messengers  at  low 
wages;  ten  were  unemployed.  Only  one  of  these 
eighteen  had  suffered  no  diminution  in  his  wages 
and  this  was  due,  it  was  quite  evident,  to  his  em- 
ployer's consideration.  All  of  the  others  had 
either  accepted  inferior  positions,  or  were 
idle. 

Out  of  a  total  of  226  injuries  to  the  upper 
limbs,  173  (76.5  per  cent.)  had  found  employ- 
ment, while  fifty-three  had  not. 

The  toe  cases  were  unimportant  from  the 
viewpoint  of  industrial  readjustment,  for  the 
only  two  cases  unemployed  were  still  under 
medical  treatment. 

The  twenty-four  foot  cases  presented  a  total 
of  fifteen  unemployed,  nine  of  whom  were  minus 
a  foot.  Five  others  who  had  lost  a  foot  had 
some  employment,  but  at  reduced  wages. 

The  ninety-two  leg  cases  involved  the  largest 
proportion  of  amputations  and  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  unemployment.  Fifty-seven  were 
idle  and  sixty-five  had  suffered  amputations. 
Of  those  losing  a  leg,  only  three  had  returned  to 
,  work  for  their  former  employers,  as  follows : 
One  was  a  bill-poster  and  now  folds  paper  at 
a  lower  wage;  one  was  an  upholsterer  and  with 
the  aid  of  an  artificial  leg  is  back  at  the  same 
work  at  the  same  wages;  the  third,  who  lost 
his  leg  while  operating  a  wire-pulling  machine, 
expected  to  be  re-employed  at  a  different  opera- 
tion, but  probably  at  the  same  wages.  Nineteen 
more  of  those  losing  a  leg  had  found  employ- 
ment of  one  kind  or  another. 


Amputations  are  great  economic  levelers.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of  employments 
before  and  after  amputations,  the  skilled  electri- 
cian, the  engineer,  the  baker,  are  all  reduced  to 
the  level  of  unskilled  labor: 


HANDS 

Before 

After 

switchman 

machinist's  helper 

baker 

peddling  pretzels 

machine  hand 

studying 

baker 

stableman 

ARMS 

engineer 

helper  in  storeroom 

machine  hand 

same 

machine  hand 

messenger  boy 

driver 

watchman 

electrician 

watchman 

machine  hand 

delivery  boy 

*  ferry  hand 

clerk 

*unknown 

watchman 

FEET 

garment  worker 

unknown 

checker 

timekeeper 

deck  hand 

assistant  cook 

longshoreman 

elevator  operator 

*tcnknown 

salesman 

LBOS 

peddler 

same 

laborer 

same 

bill-poster 

folder  of  paper 

baker 

tends  shop 

machinist 

candy  store 

*student 

cashier 

teamster 

janitor  work 

butcher 

same 

painter 

employing  painter 

dental  mechanic 

same 

♦helper  on  wagon 

peddles  gum 

haberdasher 

jitney  'bus 

machine  hand 

by  same  employer 

*auto  mechanic 

repair  shop 

brakeman 

storekeeper 

upholsterer 

same 

student 

clerk 

*track  inspector 

peddler 

*coaI  heaver 

peddles  pencils 

*too  young 

wireless  operator 

*too  young 

newsboy 

*too  young 

office  boy 

*Case  of  long  standing. 
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An  accident  may  destroy  at  one  blow  the 
chance  to  exercise  that  skill  which  is  slowly  ac- 
quired and  which  serves  to  raise  a  man  above  the 
level  of  his  plodding  fellows.  A  mental  training 
which  needs  the  cunning  of  a  hand  for  its  ex- 
pression is  no  longer  an  economic  asset  when 
the  hand  is  gone,  unless  the  same  training  can 
find  expression  in  some  other  way.  This  means 
that  if  the  man  is  to  continue  to  have  the  benefit 
of  his  old  knowledge  and  skill  either  something 
capable  of  giving  expression  to  his  skill  must 
take  the  place  of  his  hand,  or  his  knowledge 
must  be  turned  to  account  in  some  other  way 
than  by  the  use  of  his  hand.  Mechanical  devices 
to  take  the  place  of  a  hand  cannot  be  more  than 
clumsy  instruments  to  do  the  bidding  of  a  trained 
mind.  In  cases  where  the  hand  plays  a  lesser 
part  in  translating  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
into  action  some  prosthetic  device  may  be  a 
useful  substitute. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  cases  who  had  lost  hands 
and  arms  only  nine  had  artificial  ones.  The 
high  cost  of  a  really  efficient  hand  and  arm 
debars  many  of  the  wage-earning  class  from 
acquiring  them.  One  man  had  an  expensive 
arm  which  he  found  too  heavy.  He  had  dis- 
carded it  for  a  lighter  device.  Another  man 
found  his  arm  too  heavy. 

Of  the  nine  men  wearing  artificial  hands  and 
arms  six  were  employed.  One  of  the  three  out 
of  employment  could  not  wear  his  hand  be- 
cause the  stump  was  sore  and  a  second  had 
just  gotten  his  arm.  The  chances  for  employ- 
ment seem  to  be  considerably  better  for  a  man 
who  has  an  artificial  limbthanfor  onewhohasnot. 
This  is  particularly  so  when  a  foot  or  leg  is  gone. 
Seventy-nine  of  the  ii6  foot  and  leg  cases  had 
suffered  amputations,  and  forty-three  had  artifi- 
cial limbs.  An  examination  of  these  forty-three 
cases  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  possession  and 
expert  use  of  an  artificial  leg  greatly  improve  the 
chances  of  employment.  Twenty  men  with  ar- 
tificial feet  and  legs  had  found  employment.  The 
experiences  of  the  twenty-three  who  had  artifi- 
cial legs  and  were  unemployed  lead  one  to  think 
that  with  better  health,  or  with  more  service- 
able legs,  most  of  them  would  stand  a  much  bet- 


ter chance  of  employment.  Two  had  new  legs 
which  they  had  not  learned  to  use  well ;  six  had 
difficulty  in  wearing  their  legs  because  of  sore 
stumps ;  in  two  cases  trouble  with  the  other  leg 
prevented  their  getting  about;  in  three  cases  the 
trouble  seemed  to  be  that  the  legs  did  not  fit 
properly ;  three  had  worked  with  their  artificial 
limbs  but  were  temporarily  idle;  one  man  said  the 
unsightliness  of  his  "peg"  leg  had  lost  many  jobs 
for  him;  one  man  had  lost  both  legs  at  different 
times,  and  had  only  one  artificial  limb ;  another  who 
had  two  artificial  limbs  and  had  befen  employed 
was  idle  at  the  time;  two  were  boys  who  were 
very  active  on  their  artificial  legs  but  were  as 
yet  industrially  unattached. 

The  opinion  among  employers  who  were  inter- 
viewed was  that  there  were  many  occupations 
that  might  be  filled  by  leg  cripples  who  had  the 
use  of  their  hands.  But  it  is  quite  essential 
that  they  get  about  with  some  facility.  Many 
employers  refuse  to  hire  men  who  use  crutches 
but  do  not  object  to  men  with  artificial  limbs. 
I  The  possession  of  an  artificial  limb,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  quite  essential  to  the  employment 
\  of  a  leg  cripple.  And  the  success  of  such  an 
appliance  depends  upon  a  healthy  stump,  which 
in  turn  depends  upon  skilful  surgery  and  general 
physical  health. 

The  Institute  in  its  task  of  readjustment  must 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  proper  medical  and 
surgical  attention  and  suitable  prosthetic  appli- 
ances are  fundamental  in  the  industrial  rehabil- 
itation of  a  cripple.  It  should  therefore  know 
the  best  appliances  obtainable.  A  museum  for 
the  display  of  such  devices  would  be  a  valuable 
part  of  its  equipment. 

IV.    APPARENT  NEEDS  OF  CASES  STUDIED 

An  effort  was  made  in  each  case  to  appraise 
the  man's  needs.  Each  investigator  was  asked 
to  indicate  upon  a  card  which  was  filed  with  the 
case  story  what  he  thought  the  man  needed. 
In  200  cases  no  need  was  indicated,  inasmuch 
as  the  man  seemed  to  have  made  the  readjust- 
ment himself  or  needed  no  outside  assistance  in 
making  it,  while  161  were  thought  to  need  some 
care. 
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TABLE 

II 

li 

do    00 

^1 

11 

=  1 

•Is 
1^ 

^^1 

Upper  limb  injuries 

Fingers 

41 

34 

18 

I 

19 

3 

Hands 

22 

20 

II 

6 

13 

I 

Arms 

20 

18 

10 

II 

ID 

2 

Totals 

83 

72 

39 

/ 

17 

42 

6 

Lower  limb  injuries 

' 

Toes 

3 

3 

I 

I 

Feet 

13 

II 

4 

2 

3 

8 

Legs 

59 

42 

16 

4 

21 

40 

3 

Totals 

75 

56 

21 

6 

24 

49 

3 

Miscellaneous 

3 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Grand  Totals 

161 

I2Q 

61 

8 

41 

91 

12 

The  number  of  men  who  were  thought  by  the 
investigators  to  need  either  re-education  for  their 
old  trade,  or  training  for  a  new  occupation, 
was  129.  When  each  case  was  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  man's  age,  his  edu- 
cation, the  kind  of  work  he  had  done,  his  attitude 
towards  training,  his  knowledge  of  English,  etc., 
the  number  was  narrowed  down  to  sixty-one 
who  seemed  to  be  hopeful  candidates  for  such 
training  as  the  Institute  might  be  equipped  to 
do.  Probably  not  all  of  these  could  or  would 
enter  trade  classes,  but  from  this  number  there 
could  probably  be  selected  a  number  of  candi- 
dates who  would  afford  good  material  for  the 
educational  experiment  proposed. 

Only  eight  were  reported  as  needing  financial 
relief  other  than  assistance  in  procuring  artificial 
limbs.  There  were  forty-one  who  seemed  to 
need  help  of  that  kind. 


Some  twelve  cases  seemed  to  require  medical 
treatment  before  they  would  be  fit  for  employ- 
ment. These  twelve  are  apart  from  a  consider- 
able number  who  are  actually  under  treatment 
at  the  present  time. 

The  number  needing  employment  was  ninety- 
one.  The  discrepancy  between  this  number  and 
the  number  reported  as  unemployed  (132)  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  some  thirty-one  were  under- 
going treatment  or  were,  at  the  time,  physically 
incapacitated  for  work.  Several  others  had  work 
in  view  or  would  undoubtedly  find  employment 
themselves  and  a  few  were  being  cared  for  in 
one  way  or  another. 

These  ninety-one  men  present  an  immediate 
problem  of  employment.  Many  of  them  are  in 
dire  need  of  the  returns  of  labor  and  many  of 
them  are  drifting  into  the  shoals  of  chronic 
idleness  and  dependency.  Society  must  either 
provide  some  adequate  help  to  enable  them  to 
become  self-supporting  or  ultimately  assume  the 
burden  of  their  non-productive  lives.  Some  of 
them  can  be  directed  by  wise  advice  into  some 
line  of  activity  in  which  they  can  be  self-sup- 
porting; some  can  be  placed  in  industry  with- 
out special  training;  help  in  securing  proper 
artificial  limbs  will  enable  some  to  obtain  work; 
some  can  be  trained  by  a  short  vocational  course 
to  become  wage-earners  again;  some  should  be 
advised  to  seek  a  thorough  trade  training  in 
some  approved  school.  The  question  is  largely 
one  of  a  study  of  the  individual  case  and  the 
choice  of  proper  means  for  his  industrial  re- 
habilitation. 
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